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BOOK EEVIBWS 

The United States as a World Power. By Archibald Cary Coolidge. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1909. pp. vi, 373. $2.00 net. 

The ten years, which have elapsed since the United States acquired 
the Philippines and entered the field of colonial expansion, have been 
productive of numerous books dealing with the new problem, which this 
departure from the traditional American policy has imposed upon the 
people of the United States. Many of these books have been interesting; 
few of them, of real value; and most of them, mere channels for the 
expression of opinions or the exploitation of theories, more or less fan- 
tastic or ill-conceived. In the treatment of recent history of such im- 
portance to the national welfare impartiality by American writers is 
difficult. A man can hardly be expected to watch from day to day the 
progress of events without forming opinions so strong as to affect his 
judgment as to facts. The events lack perspective; every thing is in the 
foreground; large and small happenings assume false proportions with 
resulting distorted conclusions. Imagination, sentiment, partisanship, 
and material interest affect the vision. This is very normal and to be 
expected. None the less it destroys the value of most that has been 
written about American affairs, national and international, during the 
past decade. It is, therefore, most agreeable to the student of present- 
day history to find a work upon this subject, which neither reeks with 
" manifest destiny," " Anglo-Saxon domination," or " duty to humanity," 
nor dooms to unutterable woe the republic which has abandoned " the 
traditions of the fathers " in its pursuit of power and wealth. Such a 
work is " The United States as a "World Power " by Professor Archibald 
Cary Coolidge of Harvard University. Prom the first to the last of its 
373 pages there is a fairness of treatment that not only commends the 
book to the reader, but before he has finished it excites his admiration. 
The author holds no plea for any party or faction; he has no cherished 
theory to propound; his opinions are conservative, and his advancement 
of them guarded. Neither Imperialist nor Anti-Imperialist can com- 
plain of the treatment of their arguments, but on the other hand neither 
will find much for special congratulation. Probably the origin of the 
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book is the chief reason for its freedom from bias. The writer in the 
preface explains that it was originally prepared in the form of lectures, 
which were delivered during the winter of 1906-07 at the Sorbonne, as 
the Harvard lectures on the Hyde foundation. Written for a French 
audience the method of presenting the various topics is more conservative 
than if the lecturer's hearers had been American students versed in the 
early history of the United States, imbued with American ideals, and 
desirous of looking into the future rather than at the past. 

It may seem to some, who read the book, that the first four chapters, 
entitled " Formation and growth," " Nationality and immigration," 
" Eace questions," and " Ideals and shibboleths," might have been 
omitted. The probable explanation is to be found in the composition 
of the original audience of the writer. In rewriting his lectures for 
publication it certainly would not have lessened their value to have con- 
densed these chapters, although on account of subsequent references to 
them they could not have been omitted. 

The order, in which the subjects are considered, also shows the in- 
fluence of the fact that the lectures were for French ears. France is 
given undue prominence in American foreign affairs, an entirely artificial 
arrangement adopted for a special occasion. 

The book deals with the great international problems which the United 
States is called upon to face at the present time. The title seems to have 
been given because of its attractive sound to American readers, rather 
than because of its relation to the general subject. " World power " 
tickles the American ear, and it is apt to be read with complacency if 
not with pride. In spite of the author's definition he shows that the 
term is vague, or as he says, " not scientifically exact." One feels a little 
regret that a more appropriate title could not have been found. 

The introduction is made necessary by the title of the book rather than 
by the book itself. In it Professor Coolidge reviews historically the 
dominance of various states in the affairs of Europe from the fifteenth 
century to the present time calling particular attention to the "wild 
scramble for land " by the European powers during the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century and the surprise of the United States when it 
found itself accepting " the role of a power holding distant colonies." A 
" world power " is then defined at some length, which briefly stated is a 
nation possessing sufficient physical might to be "an arbiter of man- 
kind ; " and the powers thus qualified are given as five and ranked as 
follows : Great Britain, Eussia, France, the United States, and Germany. 
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Whether this list is or is not correct makes no difference so far as the 
book is concerned. 

The four chapters which follow the introduction are introductory in 
character, as has already been said, and are not essential in their entirety 
to a comprehensive view of the international questions which at the pres- 
ent time command the attention of the United States, nevertheless the 
subjects with which they deal are interesting and their presentation is 
attractive. 

Of the succeeding fifteen chapters five possess especial interest as con- 
taining the principal problems in the present foreign relations of the 
United States. They are chapter V, the Monroe Doctrine; chapter 
VIII, the Philippine question ; chapter XV, the Isthmian Canal ; chapter 
XVI, the United States and Latin America; and chapter XVIII, the 
United States and China. Perhaps it would be well to add to these 
chapter IX, economic considerations, as necessary to a full understanding 
of chapters VIII, XVI, and XVIII. 

In the chapter on the Monroe Doctrine the author discusses its origin, 
the expansion of the primary form of the principle to that which it has 
assumed at the present time, its dependence upon physical rather than 
moral force for vitality, and the responsibilities which its assertion entails. 
The historical portion is concise and comprehensive, the analyses are 
clear, and the deductions appeal to the reader as sound. The discussions 
are enlivened, as are other portions of the book, with some very pertinent 
any very perplexing questions, which emphasize the difficulties to be met 
by those who are charged with the solution of these problems. 

In the chapter on the Philippine question both sides of the question 
are fairly presented, as are the three doctrines as to the proper course 
for the United States to pursue now that it has come into possession of 
the islands. The Taf t policy, which is summed up in the phrase. " the 
Philippines for the Filipinos," is naturally given the greater space as 
representing the attitude of the pa«t and present administrations. The 
author tells us that it seems to have received the support of American 
public opinion, " if in a blind way ; " and he adds : 

By its novelty it is in keeping with the American scorn for precedents, and 
the belief that the United States can accomplish things impossible to other 
countries; by its high ideals it appeals to the best side of the American char- 
acter; but for its triumph it demands long-continued unselfishness. 

In the chapter, which follows, entitled " economic considerations," the 
author brings out another feature of the Taft policy, the advocacy of 
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free trade between the islands and the United States, which would be of 
special benefit to the Filipino ; and he points out the weakening influence 
of such a plan upon the policy of the " open door," which originating in 
England was given its chief impulse by Secretary Hay. The incon- 
sistencies, which it must be admitted are to be found in the history of 
the foreign relations of the United States under changed conditions and 
different administrations, are not concealed by Professor Coolidge; and, 
while he states the excuses which have been made and the attempts to 
reconcile these inconsistencies, he gives the impression that the United 
States has changed sides as self-interest has shifted. Americans do not 
relish the charge of hypocrisy made by foreign governments, but they 
will subject themselves to it until they come to a clearer comprehension 
than they have to-day of what is for the ultimate good of the nation and 
adopt a policy that will be more stable than the present. 

The chapter on the Isthmian Canal and Latin America are satisfying. 
The one on Latin America is especially well done. The author has 
brought out the complex character of the problems arising from the 
relations of the United States and the republics to the south. He shows 
that the peoples are temperamentally uncongenial, although sympathetic 
in their political ideals; that the Latin Americans are distrustful and 
jealous of the United States; that every act of the American government 
is presumed by them to be induced by selfish motives; and that this 
suspicious and envious attitude of Latin America makes the conduct of 
intercourse with those states always delicate and frequently exasperating. 
A very excellent resume of the growth and present status of Pan- 
Americanism is given, although hardly enough is said of the impetus 
which it received during the secretaryship of Mr. Boot, who did more 
than any other American secretary of state to remove the fears of Latin 
Americans as to the aims of the United States and to impress upon 
them the honesty of our friendship. Not until Mr. Eoot's time could it 
be said that the United States had a definite and consistent Latin 
American policy. 

American relations with China are divided by Professor Coolidge into 
two parts, Americans in China and Chinese in America. Both are dis- 
cussed briefly and interestingly. Perhaps there is a tendency to over- 
estimate the " disinterested aid and protection " given the great empire 
by the United States, but as the statements are usually based on a com- 
parison with the acts of other foreign governments they hardly deserve 
criticism. 
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The remaining chapters dealing with the relations with other countries 
are entertaining and instructive, particularly the last chapter of the 
book, which is devoted to Japan. Some portions of these chapters, how- 
ever, could well be condensed. 

The book leaves with the reader some strong impressions. The United 
States seems to be depicted as a boy, who has grown beyond his years, 
who possesses the vigor of manhood but lacks the poise and experience 
of age, while with the enthusiasm and rashness of youth he attempts 
difficulties that would cause older and wiser men to hesitate. The 
Spanish war looms large as an epoch-making event in American history. 
It is the pivot on which international policies and principles have swung 
about. It has turned the thoughts and ambitions of the American 
people into new channels, placed before them new ideals, and excited 
their imagination as to the future field of their country's greatness. One 
feels in reading the book that, while altruism and humanitarianism have 
been constantly invoked by the United States, in the back-ground lies 
the real force in directing international affairs — self-interest. This is 
not done hypocritically but honestly. It is a species of self-delusion 
natural to a people whose moral standard is high and whose ideals are 
noble. 

Above all a reader is impressed by the gravity of the international 
questions which American statesmen must consider and determine, for 
in their determination, whether right or wrong, lie the destinies of the 
republic. 

Robert Lansing. 



The Romance of American Expansion. By H. Addington Bruce. New 
York: Moffat, Yard and Co. 1909. pp. 245. $1.75 net. 

This book aims to present the story of American expansion in a popular 
form and does not go beyond printed and readily accessible material for 
its source. It is not intended for scholars and it will not profit them to 
read it; but the general reader will find it both interesting and instruct- 
ing. The best method of depicting an irresistible movement on the part 
of a people is not by biographical sketches. If not one of the characters 
of whom Mr. Bruce gives an account had lived the expansion of the 
United States would have proceeded on substantially the same lines which 
it has followed. Mr. Bruce has, however, subordinated individuals to 
the events which controlled them and the result is surprisingly good. 



